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by Paul G. Bretscher 


Perhaps it is becoming too much of a strain for you, 
this constant effort to be wise and to give everybody the 
impression you always know what you are doing. Then 
relax! You can’t win anyhow. The thing to do is to 
face with all good cheer the inevitable reality that you 
are a fool. Once you have made this concession you are 
in an excellent position to examine and to appreciate 
the merits (or demerits) of that brand of stupidity 
peculiar to your own approach to life. The important 
question is: what kind of fool are you? May I suggest 
that there are available to you three basic varities of 
folly: the folly of the barns, of the cross, and of the 
pillar. 


THE FOLLY OF THE BARNS 
(Luke 12:13-21) 


If you read the passage, you will have to concede 
that there is a certain wisdom operative here. The 
man who was being bilked out of his inheritance had 
gotten wise to what his brother was up to. He was 
wise enough also to plan a counterstrategy, one ele- 
ment of which was to get help from Jesus. Surely the 
Messiah (if Jesus were He) would be interested in 
seeing that the man abused and cheated got his rights! 





And then there was the brother. You have to give 
him credit. He was wiser, faster thinking, than our 
suppliant. He knew what he wanted — the whole in- 
heritance. He lay in bed at night figuring out how to 
get it, and in the morning he put his plans to work 
(Micah 2:1,2). It was all legal. He froze out the 
rest of the family and got it all for himself! 

This is the kind of wisdom Jesus capsules in His 
story of the rich man. Here is a man who acts de- 
cisively. He has a single goal. He watches for his op- 
portunities and even creates them. Everything must 
contribute to his purposes, and he will not be dis- 
tracted by side issues. “I will tear down my barns and 
build greater!” There you see the sure hand of the 
executive! 

Perhaps the wisdom you admire and strive for 
corresponds to this. You know what you are after. 
You summon all your energy, strength, and intelligence 
in support of your objective. When things actually go 
your way, you share the exuberance of the man with 
the barns: “Soul, you have ample goods laid up for 
many years!” By your wisdom you are the courageous 
master of your destiny! 

Of course, you cannot have this wisdom without 
also being a fool. The folly is that you do not really 
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possess your own life. The voice of God in Jesus’ 
parable makes that very clear. “Fool! This night your 
soul is required of you!” 

Now admit it. Isn’t it ridiculous that a man should 
pour out the sweat and nervous energy of a lifetime in 
pursuit of things which, even if he does achieve them, 
leave him still empty and dissatisfied? Isn’t it a pity 
that a man must waste his body, mind, and soul, so 
marvelously made by God, in the fruitless effort to 
impress people with his importance, to convince God 
of it, to prove to himself that he is worth something? 

Don’t you know, you fool, that you already are 
worth something? You are rich in the value God sets 
upon you, in the honor of being His child through 
baptism, in the work He has for you to do, in the 
destiny He sets before you! What folly, that you mis- 
trust and reject these riches, and then pretend that you 
can create your own life and make it admirable to God 
and to men. 

Now, if you really like that kind of wisdom with its 
pressures and fears, its fleeting joys and massive frusta- 
tions, its death and condemnation, then at least be ob- 
jective about it. Take the hell of it as cheerfully as 
you take the satisfactions. And have the decency not 
to complain to God, as did the nan who complained 








to Jesus, when you are outwitted by people you hoped 
to outwit, or when the dust of death tears from your 
grasp both the life and the world you thought you could 
create. 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS 

(1 Corinthians 4:8-13) 

There is the possibility that for all its materialistic 
attraction the folly of the barns is not your brand. Let 
us suppose instead that yours is “the mind of Christ” 
(1 Cor. 2:16). “We are fools for Christ’s sake,” as 
St. Paul puts it. 

This folly could be seen in the life of Paul. What- 
ever may be said for his wisdom, his folly is trans- 
parent. Why should he, a rising light in Pharisaism, a 
man of wealth, culture, intelligence, leadership, theo- 
logical training, and religious conviction, highly re- 
spected by his associates, with the world before him — 
why should he abandon all this potential in order to 
become weak, dishonored, poor, hungry, ill-clad, home- 
less, persecuted, slandered, the world’s garbage? He 
was a fool, wasn’t he? He admitted it himself! 

Or look at the Christ from whom he learned this 
“wisdom.” He had a perfect right to be comfortable, 
to display the glory of God in overwhelmingly con- 


vincing terms, to enjoy the homage of men, to destroy 
all who resisted Him, to rule the world! Wasn't it 
foolish of Him to be distracted by every wreck of a 
human being who came to Him with some complaint? 
Wasn't He foolish not to cultivate the wise and strong, 
but rather to alienate those who could most have 
helped Him? And that He permitted men to crucify 
Him, endured their shame, suffered their abuse, and 
then died at the hand of sinners — wasn’t that the cli- 
max of stupidity? 

There aren’t many such fools left in the world. Per- 
haps it is the more remarkable that 20 centuries later 
there should be any at all. If you are one of them, if 
this “mind of Christ” obsesses you, there are plenty 
of foolish things you can do. You can give away in a 
year enough hard-earned money to buy two or three 
major appliances you need, or even a new car. When 
people insult you or take advantage of you, you can 
take it gladly, and even want to free them from the 
folly of their kind of wisdom. You can spend an hour 
or two every week worshiping with people who share 
some of your folly. You may actually believe that 
God is talking to you through that preacher and through 
the sacraments. More remarkable, you can actually be- 
believe that these insincere, quarreling, worldly, sinful 

















people gathered around you in that worship are God’s 
people, His saints! 

You put in hours of precious leisure time for the 
church. When others take credit for work you have 
done, or when you encounter more criticism than en- 
couragement from the bystanders, or when you're 
simply ignored, you keep your good humor and you 
plug away. In your conversation you talk as though 
there is no life worth living, no life at all, except the life 
of Jesus Christ, into which you were baptized. 

It is foolish, you’ve got to admit it! And yet there 
is a wisdom in it, not your wisdom at all, but God’s. 
For the mind that possesses you is Christ’s, and the 
Spirit that is active in you is the Spirit of your crucified 
and risen Lord Jesus. Even the foolishness of it is 
God’s, but since it is God’s foolishness, it is wiser than 
men. (1 Cor. 1:25) 

The wisdom is that you know who you are — God’s 
child by baptism. You have been born with God’s life. 
and now you reflect God’s character as you have known 
Him in Jesus Christ. God your Father has promised 
to supply your every need, to pour on you abundant 
blessings, to protect you from every enemy. Therefore 
you don’t have to be anxious about proving how strong 
or wise Or important you are. You can let go of the 














world and honor and life itself, and yet you have lost 
nothing. The life you live is God’s, the work you do 
is God’s, the power and the glory of it is God’s, and 
the weaker and more foolish it appears to the blind and 
dead world, the greater is that glory! 


THE FOLLY OF THE PILLAR 

(Luke 17:31-33) 

Perhaps you have settled on the third alternative, 
a sort of compromise between these first two. You 
want to be careful not to commit yourself too soon. 
Your position is that of caution, of neutrality. 

If there is wisdom in this, it is like that of Lot’s 
wife. She also was torn between. On that one hand it 
was wise to leave Sodom, to abandon her old life before 
she perished in attempting to cling to it. God offered 
her the mountains — or the little city to which He 
attached the promise of deliverance. On the other hand, 
she hated to let go of the old life — her friends, ter 
culture, all that nice furniture, and the wedding presents 
she could not take along. She could not resist the temp- 
tation to look back — just once. 

So the salt encased her, a monument to the wisdom 
of hanging on to two worlds at the same time. Maybe 











this is your variety of wisdom. It is foolish to lose your 
life for Christ’s sake. One does have to be practical! 
So you jealously guard your wealth, your time, your 
reputation. You maintain a position of dignity, reserve, 
strength. You resist the appeal of pastor and fellow 
Christian to “present your body a living sacrifice,” as 
just so much oratory and high-pressured sales talk. By 
this you evade every challenge. 

But let’s realize that the folly of it is inescapable. 
Indeed, it is rather hilarious. Remember Lot’s wife. 
Fool! In the end she lost everything. Or examine the 
Lord’s other illustrations — the man on the housetop, 
frozen into inaction because he could not decide whether 
to meet the Lord immediately or first run down to the 
basement to retrieve his insurance policies from the 
vault! Isn’t this crazy? These people actually thought 
they believed, but their “faith” was merely a pious dis- 
guise for unbelief! So if you enjoy that kind of “wis- 
dom,” then the joke is on you! 

There is, however, only one variety of wisdom in 
which the inevitable foolishness really contributes to 
the joy. “Whoever seeks to gain his life will lose it, but 
whoever loses his life will preserve it.” That is the 
wisdom Christ brought into the world. By His death 
and resurrection for our sins, He had made it our own. 











by Jack H. Ruff 





What could a kernel of corn have to do with 
safety consciousness? 

Some safety slogans may be corny, but offhand | 
can think of nothing more remote from the subject of 
safety than a kernel of Nebraska corn. Yet, thanks to 
the imagination of a Chicago safety engineer, the 
sight of a kernel of corn helps hundreds of Chicago-area 
residents remember the importance of safe driving 
habits. 

At the conclusion of a lively lecture on the dull 
subject of safety, delivered before any civic or church 
group willing to give him the time of day, the speaker 
gives each of his listeners a kernel of corn as a re- 
minder of his “corny lecture.” He asks them to keep 
the kernel in their purse or pocket along with their 
keys and loose change and challenges them to a 
friendly competition to see who can keep their kernel 
the longest. 

I heard that corny lecture six months ago. Try as 
I may, I can’t look at that kernel of corn without re- 
membering where it came from and what it means. 

Admittedly, the speaker was a real spellbinder. 
His talk was one of the most engaging lectures I have 
heard on any subject. But without that kernel of corn 
| would not so often be reminded of what he said about 
safety six months ago. 

This man’s goal was not simply to fill us with facts 
or entertain us for an evening, but to make us safety 
conscious for as long as possible. A little imaginative 
thinking helped him reach his goal. 

As we hear the story of the kernel of corn, we 
are tempted to say, “My, that was a stroke of genius!” 
We tend to associate imagination with genius and to 
think that good ideas fall spontaneously as a_ bolt 
out of the blue. No doubt some people have a gift for 
good ideas, but for most of us imagination follows 
careful planning. We come up with the brilliant idea 
after we have done our work well. For most of us 
imagination is forced, not spontaneous. 

To make a point, we must have a point to make. 
The beginning of imaginative teaching is careful lesson 
preparation, clear thinking, knowing what you want to 
achieve. 

Imaginative thinking is not a last-minute substitute 
for thoughtful preparation. Ordinarily, letting your 
imagination run wild in an attempt to fill the void 
contributes nothing but more confusion. The kernel of 
corn was the fruit or, to be more exact, the vegetable 
that emerged from careful planning. 








I think it was Edison who remarked that invention 
is nine parts perspiration and one part inspiration. The 
same thing holds true for imaginative thinking. Imagi- 
nation in teaching is not so much coming up with a 
brand-new brainstorm as it is adapting something old 
and commonplace to your particular need of the 
moment. 

In this connection, reading and reseach not only 
make a full man, but they serve as powerful stimulants 
to the imagination. Ideas do not dawn on an empty 
head. They emerge from the storehouse of our ex- 
perience and knowledge. The most imaginative 
preachers, teachers, and writers of my acquaintance are 
readers who consume the printed page to keep from 
running dry. 

As teachers of Christianity we have a wealth of 
scource material to prime the pump of our imagination. 

The Gospels and Letters of the New Testament are 
filled with ideas just waiting to be adapted to our par- 
ticular need. A reading of the New Testament not 
only stimulates the imagination, but it should also give 
us courage to depart from the printed lesson suggestions 
when the occasion warrants. The writers of the New 
Testament turn to medicine, politics, commerce, mili- 
tary science, pagan philosophy, and their own personal 
experiences for ways and words to put across the 
message. 

The most unlikely subject matter is employed. For 
example, the discomforts of pregnancy, the pain of 
childbirth, and the joy at seeing the newborn are used 
to illustrate the gamut of emotion the Christian will 
experience as a disciple of Christ. 

One Sunday a teacher gave each pupil in the class 
a pair of containers each housing a seedling of similar 
size. The pupils were to take them home and place 
them on the window sill. Each day they would add a 
tablespoon of water to container A. They were not to 
touch container B. Of course, the next Sunday most of 
the pupils returned with one live plant and one withered 
and dead plant. 

The lesson was plain. Life of any kind must be 
nurtured or it will die. This is true of the vegetable, 
the animal, and the body and spirit of man. “As new- 
born babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word that ye 
may grow thereby.” 

This téacher’s idea was simply an adaptation of the 
Scripture’s illustration that spiritual life is much like 
the gift of physical life. All life is a gift of the Creator. 
We must be born again, but both body and soul need 
food and care to survive. 
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An instructor passed an ornamental bronze cylinder 
around his class and asked, “What it is?” No one 
knew, but everyone was eager to find out. The object 
was a container for the sand or soil used in the burial 
service. In the discussion of the resurrection which 

“followed, the instructor was able to explain the funeral 
service and thus link practice with faith. 

Almost every church custom or practice has mean- 
ing — or had meaning at one time. (We must confess 
them piously, but have forgotten why we do.) We ob- 
serve that some of our customs are now meaningless. 
In this area we can do double duty. Pointing out the 
original significance of a custom will enrich our teach- 
ing and at the same time restore life and meaning to 
these customs for our pupils. Good altar guild manuals, 
and books on the church year and the common service, 
are helpful resources in this area. 

In looking for illustrations there is always danger 
that the illustration may itself become the point, rather 
than be a point-maker. When we use current events, 
for example, the discussion may well stray from the 
lesson to current events. Children who don’t know what 
“grace” means may know who won yesterday’s football 
game or be able to discuss the latest space flight. Many 
of them are eager to tell all they know. 

Yet, their very interest in these events makes this 
good source material. The reason Jesus talked so much 
about sheep, vineyards, and agriculture was because 
this is what the Galileans knew and talked about. 

One of the best discussions | have heard on the sub- 
ject, “Should We Pray to the Saints?” centered about a 
Roman Catholic newspaper advertisement and a politi- 





cal pamphlet. The Knights of Columbus-sponsored ad 
gave the Roman reasons for the invocation of saints. 
The political pamphlet provided material for the re- 
buttal. A citizens’ committee was attempting to get 
the mayor of a large city to reverse a decision. They 
appealed to the citizenry to put pressure on the mayor 
through their own local alderman. They were advised: 
The mayor may not listen to you; your alderman will, 
and he has influence with the mayor. 

By skillfully guiding the discussion, the leader 
pointed out that the Roman Catholic argument assumes 
God is like the mayor, remote and unresponsive to the 
people, and the saints are pictured as aldermen, avail- 
able, friendly, and open to persuasion. But is this the 
Biblical picture of God? No. God is our Father. He 
is aways more ready to give than we are to receive. 

This may be a roundabout way of making the point, 
but isn’t it to the point, easy to remember, and easy to 
repeat? 

Our children are constantly confronted with false 
assumptions, values, claims, and arguments. Instead of 
ignoring this, can’t we use it as this Bible class teacher 
did? Try composing a false opinion geared to the level 
of the group and the lesson of the day. Then use it as a 
basis for class discussion. 

During a lesson on the Eighth Commandment. 
another teacher with imagination used a tape recorder 
to play the same sentence over several times. Each 
time the sentence was spoken with a different tone and 
inflection. It was funny, yet apt in illustrating how 
easily the truth can be distorted without changing any- 
thing but the tone of your voice. 

On the same theme, a teacher had a pupil read a 
printed message and then whisper it into the ear of the 
person on his right. By the time the message passed 
around the circle, it contained several marked varia- 
tions from the original text. Here is an immediate ex- 
ample of the pitfalls of gossip. 

Imagination is the ingredient that makes our 
teaching exciting. If we can’t think of innovations our- 
selves, we need to be imaginative enough. to capitalize 
on the imagination of our co-workers. Talk shop, com- 
pare notes, listen as others brag about their brilliant 
brainstorms. Remember, nothing that they say is copy- 
righted — we can use it, too. 


Wanted: Teachers with Imagination. To qualify 


you need not be a genius, but you must be industrious. 
You need not have an original mind, but you must be 
willing to prime the pump of your imagination by read- 
ing, observing, inquiring. 
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that they don’t know how to play baseball. The Lu- 
theran church has prided itself on its purity of doctrine 
and on the fact that the Gospel remains central in our 
churches. 


However, this very pride may cause a problem. We 
may be so sure of what we have that we fail to look 
closely at what actually is transpiring in our Sunday 
school classes. Exactly what are we teaching? 

There are three great pitfalls which we must avoid 
week by week in our teaching if the Gospel is to remain 
the vitalizing power within our churches. 


Moralism 


The first pitfall is the danger of moralism. One falls 
prey to this difficulty when one makes the Bible simply 
a gallery of saints. Each story in Scripture becomes a 
moral to teach honesty, courage, love, confidence in 
prayer, and the like. Each Biblical character becomes 
a model to be copied. 

There is a tendency in such a procedure to flatten 
the Biblical narrative to achieve our goals. Certain facts 
in the lives of the men who stride across the pages of 
the Bible must be “tidied up” before we present them 
to our youngsters. In this entire process we slowly 
drain the flesh and blood from them until they emerge 
as stock characters in a thin-blooded morality story. 

In actual fact the Biblical characters were men and 
women like us. They lived robustly. They loved God 
but knew very human passions. They made mistakes 
and sinned. They lived in a world in which flesh and 
sin were as real as God’s Spirit and the response of 
faith. 

In talking about what happened to God’s people in 
the period of the Old Testament, St. Paul says that 
these events took place in their lives that they might be 
“examples” for us. But they are not to be models. Only 
our Lord is held before us as a “model” which we are 
to emulate in our lives. Now this suggests the key we 
need. Look at how it works: 

We have before us a group of youngsters. They 
tend to see Sunday school as a place where teachers tell 
them how they should live as Christians. In other 
words, over a period of years our classes are seen as 
places where lofty ideals are held up and discussed. 
Ultimately the child perceives the gap between the dis- 
cussion and that which he sees in his own life, his home, 
and his local congregation. 


Now, if our Sunday schools remain primarily agents 
for holding up this type of abstract ideal, they are 
preaching more Law than Gospel. 


Legalism 

This suggests the second pitfall: legalism. In our 
theology we indicate that speaking God’s Law to a 
person will bring him to the point where he recognizes 
his sin. We insist that the Law cannot produce the 
change to a new life. To produce the characteristics of 
a Christian life we must use an entirely different tool. 
That tool is the Gospel. This alone will produce the 
faith, love, patience, joy, and humility which are marks 
of the man of God. This is our theology. 

But what happens in actual practice? Too often we 
may use the “club” of the Law when our pupils need the 
“food” of the Gospel. We may bemoan the lack of 
fruit when we were niggardly in planting the seeds and 
nourishng them with the Gospel. Here, too, we reap 
what we sow. 

Now this does not mean that we are to use no 
“Law.” It means that we must not expect it to do what 
God never intended it to. If we will analyze the in- 
stances when we use the Law in an incorrect manner, 
try to get pupils to behave in a certain way because 
God commands it rather than because God in Christ has 
made it possible for them to serve Him, we probably 
will find that it is when we are afraid of failure. We 
want our children to behave in a certain way — to 
arrive at a certain point. When we fear that they are 
not going to make it under the quiet leading of the 
Gospel, we are most likely to resort to the Law. This 
tactic denies everything we claim for Jesus Christ and 
His Gospel. 

The average child learns rather quickly what he 
should do. The problem is not one of knowledge. More 
frequently it is one of having the strength and resolve to 
do that which he knows he should do. It does little good 
to restate the goal for him. 

Notice how youngsters pray that God would make 
them better. Down deep they suspect what turns out to 
be the truth. It takes more than knowledge and resolve 
to effect changes in their lives. It takes the power of 
God Himself working within them to produce a change. 

Notice what happens when a teacher does not op- 
erate with this insight. She continues to stress what 
God wills and what the child should do. At the be- 





ginning the youngsters try. But as the expectations grow 
faster than their ability to meet them, they may give 
up with a sense of futility. Since it is impossible, why 
try? 

Others build up an increasing load of guilt. They 
suspect in their hearts that they must be hypocrites. 
Their lives are so far removed from the Christian ideal. 
We should not be too surprised when a major study of 
Lutheran youth concluded that “most of the youth do 
not have a confident, joyous faith.” Through years of 
such training these Lutheran high school youth were 
aware of God’s expectation in the Law, but they had 
not reached the point where the Gospel was clearly 
grasped. The majority of the youth in the study were 
“not certain of God’s forgiveness nor conscious of the 
fact that they are saved by faith.” 


Limiting the Gospel 

A final pitfall is our tendency to limit the purpose 
of the Gospel. For too many people the Gospel is only 
the means of achieving heaven. This results in a static 
view of the Gospel. These people are right as far as 
they go, but they don’t go far enough. They preach the 
Gospel or teach it in a class in this way in the vague 
expectation that perhaps a non-Christian is there who 
has never heard the Gospel. To be consistent, when 
these teachers are assured that every pupil present is a 
Christian, they could dispense with the Gospel! What 
a perversion of understanding the function of the 
Gospel. 

We need to remind ourselves often that God also 
uses the Gospel for a purpose other than planting faith 
in our hearts. He also uses the Gospel to nourish and 
sustain our new life of faith. Faith is like a tiny living 
seed which God plants in our lives. The Word of His 
Gospel provides the water, light, and food by which it 
grows and matures. Thus one needs to hear the Gospel 
as much at the age of 70 as at the age of 7. 

These are three of the dangers which might short- 
circuit our effective teaching of the Word of God. A 
final step is necessary — to make sure that we know 
positively what we include in this term “Gospel.” 
Stripped to its essentials, the Gospel is the telling of 
what God has done for the individual through the living 
and dying of Jesus Christ. The Gospel involves the 
events of Jesus Christ and what these events mean for 
us. To tell the Gospel, therefore, includes telling 





stories about Jesus; but even more — it relates their 
significance for the person who hears them today. 
There are a number of strands in this process which we 
might distinguish. 

The Gospel comes as the great message of a God 
who loves His fallen creatures so completely that He 
undertook the mission of coming into the created 
world to destroy the power of death, sin, and Satan, 
which keeps people from living to God's glory. This 
mission culminated in the death and resurrection of 
the God-Man, Jesus Christ. 

The accomplishing of an “atonement” — making 
people “one” with God again — required more than 
words, more than sermons and miracles. All of this 
part of the ministry of God’s Son pointed toward His 
great work — the event of the cross! Here the great 
change was effected. Only from the cross could Jesus 
say: “It is finished.” 

Since this work of atonement is complete, all we can 
do is proclaim it. It is an accomplished fact. Our task 
is to convey its message and power to every new genera- 
tion of people. We add nothing to the message. Still, 
God uses us in the spreading of this Gospel. Our own 
lives are touched by its power. Thus we are more 
than funnels for conveying objective facts about Jesus 
Christ to a group of children or adults. We are personal 
witnesses to that which has first affected our own lives. 
We are involved in the process. 

As this message comes to a group of pupils, it comes 
as more than the recitation of historic facts. It comes 
in a personal way as the answer to the overcrowding of 
their sin, the washing away of their guilt, and the em- 
powering of their lives. In hearing the Gospel the 
student must be brought to the point where his mind is 
focused upon Jesus Christ and the meaning of God’s 
love and forgiveness in his life. 

We must not permit the great power of the Gospel 
to evaporate to the point where our teaching of the 
Scripture becomes a process of gentle moralizing on the 
basis of Biblical characters. Our task is to do more than 
tell pupils what to do and even how to do it. Through 
the Gospel we are presenting the power of God which 
moves beyond the description of the Christan life to the 
point where it actually empowers. When we view the 
Gospel in this way — and offer it like this in our class- 
rooms — then we can say, “Of course we teach the 
Gospel!” 

















by Robert Hinz 


So you want to use audio-visual techniques in your 
lessons, but you don’t have a projector? A time-hon- 
orded device is the felt board or flannel board. It is 
easy to make and easy to use. Most lower-department 
teachers get around to using this excellent visual aid at 
one time or another. If you are just waiting for the 
extra “push” to get you started with it, you may be in- 
terested in seeing how we made and use ours. 


The materials we gathered were inexpensive 
and easy to find. A length of flannel, a 
piece of cardboard, scissors, stapler, and 
cloth tape completed the list. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE TEACHER OF YOUNGER CHILDREN 
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The flannel was stretched taut and 
fastened to the cardboard temporarily 
with staples. 


Mitering the corners gave them a 
neater appearance. 


By placing the edge of the board on 
the center of the tape, we found it easy 
to maintain uniform borders. 


Four sides bordered, four corners mi- 
tered, and we had a new felt board for 
use in our class. 
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we wanted a stand which would hold the 
board upright, we built it next. 





what do we put on our board, now that it is 
finished? Oh, any number of things... . 





(fj) Aknife, a straightedge, and another piece 
{ ™=\__ of cardboard gave us a start on the stand. 
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There are a lot of commercially produced 
figures for use on felt boards 


Pieces of yarn, when laid on the felt 
board, may be used to indicate coastlines. 
rivers, and lakes. 
line maps with our felt board. 





Or we construct out- 








With half of the stand cut out, we started 


; (f on a second piece, exactly like it. 





.. . but we like the freedom of gathering 
our own figures. These came from a Sun- 
day school leaflet. A piece of sandpaper 
glued to the back holds it in place. 


Both children and adults can be helped to 
learn the meanings behind a symbol as 
we build it of felt. 


Sometimes we use just scraps of felt 
I to suggest a background. 






We placed the ends of both pieces 
of cardboard together with a hinge 
© ) of cloth tape. This let the stand 
bend without breaking. 








BO 00. 


you see, there isn’t really a lot involved in 
getting started with a felt board. Try it for a 
while and let your enthusiasm be felt 
throughout the school. 











“Why don’t our children learn more?” asked Bill 
Jackson. 

The question was directed more to himself than 
to his friend Tom Smith. The two were having lunch 
together and, as was often the case, the conversation 
turned toward their work in the Sunday school. 

“With these attractive lesson leaflets and the film- 
strips we used this past quarter I was sure my class 
would do much better on the review last Sunday. I 
guess I haven’t been putting it across very well, Tom. 
Believe me, next Sunday I’m going to hammer home 
every detail!” 

“I know what you mean, Bill. My problem is that 
by the time I get my boys settled down, there isn’t much 
time left for the exercises and applications. I have all I 
can do to tell the story.” 

“Sometimes I think we ought to have a class just 
for the parents. Remember the story of Moses’ Birth 
and Flight, where the aim was to show how God in His 
love guides and directs our lives? I’d just dismissed the 
class, thinking I’d done a fairly decent job of teaching 
the lesson, when I overheard Ted Stanton remark to a 
friend, ‘My dad says it’s the lucky breaks that count 
nowadays. I think he’s right.’ It didn’t seem he’d 
learned anything from me that day.” 


by Arthur Ziegler 


Bill and Tom had not been teaching very long. But 
already they had found that by word or example parents 
can weaken the efforts in the classroom. Experienced 
teachers know that our Sunday school pupils are learn- 
ing a great deal. However, much of what they learn is 
not what we want them to learn or what we think they 
have learned. 


For example, the teacher who stressses the need 
for pupils to be on time but who is frequently late for 
Sunday school himself is making the wrong kind of 
learning inevitable. Pupils will naturally conclude that 
what goes on in the Sunday school is not really so im- 
portant after all. 

Learning the right attitudes and behavior will not 
result from listening. Bill’s disappointment in the re- 
sults of the review might have been valid. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that a pupil’s ability to recall 
facts or to recite something from memory indicates that 
he has learned what we intended he should learn. A 
phonograph record can give off accurately the results 














of impressions made upon it, but no one would say 
that the record has learned. 

Mastery of facts is essential for good learning. But 
facts should never be mastered for the sake of facts, 
even the Biblical facts. In teaching the story of Daily 
Food from Heaven we can easily use the period in des- 
cribing the taste and use of manna, the amount neces- 
sary each day to feed such a large number of people, to 
estimate the time each had to work in order to gather 
the daily supply, etc. All this can be done well and still 
not help the children to see clearly how the sin of dis- 
content manifest itself in their own lives and to move 
them to respond in gratitude to God for the ordinary 
gifts of food and water. 

Pupils should not get the idea from us that progress 
in Christianity is measured by completing the lesson 
leaflets or a memory book. Rather, they need to under- 
stand that growth in the Chrsitan life is measured by 
the degree to which the good news of Jesus Christ is 
actually believed and becomes the guiding principle of 
their lives. 

Here’s an example: In the story of The Giving of 
the Law there is a difference between knowing “what 
sin is” and being conscious of the fact that “I am a 
sinner.” It is one thing for us to say, “We are all 
sinners.” It is another thing to discuss sin with our 
class in a way which shows that we recognize our own 
sinfulness and need for the grace of God in Christ. 

When the Holy Spirit gives or strengthens faith, 
the child, with the help of the Holy Spirit, endeavors 
daily to resist and overcome temptation to sin and live 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE TEACHER OF 
OLDER CHILDREN 


a life of joyful obedience. The teacher can encourage 
such growth by pointing out specific attitudes and ac- 
tions that belong to sanctification. The teacher, in other 
words, can apply the Sunday’s lesson truth to the child’s 
daily life in home, school, church, and on the play- 
ground. 

The last point is especially important. To illustrate, 
we can tell the story of The Crossing of the Red Sea 
vividly so the pupils listen closely. We can point out how 
this illustrates our need for God’s guidance and for help 
in making right decisions. But if the purpose of our 
teaching is to foster growth in Christian living now, 
the kind of decisions we mention should not be those 
our pupils will face ten years from now. Such applica- 
tions may leave the impression that Christian faith is 
mostly for adults. 

Much talking is not always good teaching. The 
teacher who talks about Christan virtues but does noth- 
ing more than this to encourage their development in 
pupils’ lives may be teaching the pupils that Christianity 
is little more than talk. On the positive side, his atti- 
tudes of kindness, fairness, concern, understanding, 
and love are more likely to become a “demonstration 
of the Spirit” to his class. Such demonstrations can help 
pupils to experience God’s love for them. If they 
really learn this and learn to reflect God’s love in their 
lives, we need not worry if pupils don’t learn more. 
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by Ronald H. Lind, Pastor, 
Mizpah Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


“Hosanna to the Son of David! . . . Blessed is He 
that comes in the name of the Lord! . . . Hosanna in 
the highest!” 

“No, that’s not it. You’ve got to sound excited! 
The Lord Jesus is coming to town and you're giving 
Him a reception like a New York ticker tape parade. 
Yell as though you were at a basket ball game! Now, 
let’s try it again!” 

Two more tries and it almost sounded like the real 
thing. “OK,” I said, “let’s tape it!” 

A teen-age boy working as the “engineer” flipped a 
couple of switches on a tape recorder. He looked at 
me. Absolute silence enveloped the room. I gave the 
signal —a little like throwing my forefinger at the 
group of young people — and once again they tried 
to sound like a crowd. 

“Hosanna to the Son of David! . . . Blessed is He 
that comes in the name of the Lord! . . . Hosanna in 
the highest!” 

“Cut!” I shouted to the group. “That sounded good, 
kids. Sit down and relax a minute. Don, play it back 
for us.” 

Our “engineer” turned some more knobs. Soon the 
young people heard themselves reenacting — in radio- 
drama style — the story of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
on that Palm Sunday years ago. 

Young people at my church have “taped” a number 
of Bible stories as part of our effort to improve our Sun- 
day school instruction. These young people (age 14 
—17) record Bible stories for playback during the 
group session of the Sunday school from week to 
week. Each of the stories is the basis for the day’s 
lesson. Dramatizing the event like this helps these 
young people — and those who listen to the presen- 
tation — to experience the historical happening for 
themselves. 

The tapes — rarely more than five minutes long, 
because that’s all it takes to tell most Bible stories — 
are played to a group of six classes — in age from 
nine years through adult. 

When the Bible stories are played back on the 
tape, attention is good — better than that which is ob- 
tained when the Bible story is simply read. Listening 
most intently, of course, are the youngsters who par- 
ticipated in the making of the tape recording — and 
I suspect that they benefit most from the project. Re- 
cording sessions are not just technical affairs. They 


‘result in good discussions of the stories’ being drama- 


tized. 








































ESPECIALLY FOR THE TEACHER OF YOUTH 


One evening, for example, we spent quite a bit of 
time talking about The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
One of our girls started it off by saying, “I don’t like 
this story. It just doesn’t seem right for those women 
who had the oil to hoard it like that! Aren’t we taught 
in our faith to share?” 

Someday we plan to pose these youngsters for 














35mm slide pictures to go along with their tape re- 
cordings, thus adding “video” to the “audio.” We'd 
like to do this for all the major Old and New Testament 
stories. We know it would be fun and educational. 

It’s not too expensive, either. Somebody in almost 
every congregation has a 35mm camera and the neces- 
sary equipment for making flash pictures. Many con- 
gregations have tape recorders which they use to bring 
Sunday services to their shut-ins. If yours doesn’t, a 
member may have one. 

The nice thing about tape is that if you make a mis- 


take, you just do that part over and the second try 
erases the first. A good program can be put together 
by a very inexperienced group in this manner, doing 
the program a segment at a time. It is interesting to 
note how quickly the young people catch on to the 
technique of tape recording and how rapidly they 
improve in their efforts. 
Admittedly, the quality of the work isn’t profes- 
sional. It won’t match the studio-produced record- 
ings that accompany commercially produced 
fiilmstrips, Yet, we at Mizpah feel that our 
little “do it yourself” dramatic produc- 
tions actually accomplish their teach- 
ing purpose better than the pro- 
fessional filmstrips. The latter 
can only be viewed pas- 
sively and without 
any sense of in- 
volvement or 


identification 
with the story be- 

ing told. It may not be 

perfect, but it’s ours! 

Our most ambitious production 
was last year’s Sunday school Christ- 
mas pageant. I painted a large mural (using 

ordinary latex wall paints) on a basement wall. 
One part showed a small lake, mountains, trees and 
clouds. This scene gradually merged across the wall 
with a night scene on a desert, and finally with a view 
of the city of Bethlehem with the star shining over it. 
Children posed for pictures in front of various portions 
of this mural, and the effect was that of having a 
different background for each picture. Occasionally we 
attached extra trees and bushes painted on paper just 
to alter the background a little. In one scene we plas- 
tered paper sheep all over the landscape. 
A special script was written, telling the story of sal- 
vation, starting out way back in the Garden of Eden 
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and culminating in the birth of Christ. There was 
nothing remarkable about the script. As a matter of 
fact, it was a bit corny in spots, but it served our 
purpose. 

Each child of the Sunday school was assigned a part 
in the pageant and was asked to report at a certain 
time on one Saturday three weeks before the Christmas 
program. The children reported at various times, 
staggered according to a carefully planned “shooting 
schedule,” which extended from 10 A. M. to 3 P.M. 
They were instructed to bring with them the ele- 
ments of a costume. It was up to each student, 
in consultation with his parents, to decide 
what that costume should be like. 

As the youngsters were assem- 
bled, they were posed before a 
section of the mural or 
other “set” (some- 


times simply a 
curtain backdrop) that 
had been erected in our 
church basement for the oc- 
casion. A few of the pictures 
were taken at the lectern, some be- 
fore the altar. 

Prior to “shooting” each scene, one 
of the members of our church checked 
each costume, sprucing it up so that it had the 
correct flair. She came equipped with needles, pins, 
thread, buttons, jewelry, bits of colored cloth, tempera 
paints, cardboard, aluminum foil — almost everything 
you could imagine. In just a few minutes, our costume 
expert was able to transform a small child into a King 
Solomon! 

After carefully posing the children (this involved 
a detailed explanation of what the story and the pic- 
ture were supposed to portray), another member of 





the church, whose hobby is photography, quickly photo- 
graphed the scene, using a 35mm flash camera and 
colored film. We eventually ended up with more than 
70 slides as the visual basis for our program. 

The elaborate shooting schedule was organized very 
simply by using 57 file cards, one card to a scene. 
Each card listed the names of the participants, their 
Bible names, and a brief suggestion of how the scene 
might be photographed. When the picture was taken, 
the card was simply placed in a “finished” pile. When 












all the cards were in that pile, we knew our day’s work 
was done! Actually, we managed to follow our shooting 
schedule almost to the minute, finishing production at 
3:10 P. M., only 10 minutes late. 

(We hate to admit it, but the first time around most 
of the slides turned out so poorly they couldn’t be 
used. Undaunted, however, and in the old “show must 
go on” spirit, we declared an emergency, called the 








children back again the following Saturday, repeated 
the shooting schedule, an even added a few improve- 
ments in terms of costumes and sets. The second time 
everything clicked and we had our program! ) 

The young people then made the tape recording 
which added the audio to the video we had already ob- 
tained. They followed a script which had been prepared 
in TV style and which included music — arranged by 
playing records in the background as the characters 
spoke their dialogue. (It took some practice to adjust 
the sound levels, but it worked.) We told the story of 
Christ’s birth simply and reverently. It took us about 3 
hours to record the 25-minute “show.” 

On the night of the program, children sat with their 
parents for the first time in many years. The church 
was packed and, despite all our very obvious technical 
errors and sometimes stilted dialogue, the program 
turned out to be a smash hit. The youngsters enjoyed 
seeing themselves in action, and the parents seemed to 
appreciate the fact that “this was one Christmas pro- 
gram where we didn’t have to get in a lather fussing 
with costumes and last-minute rehearsals, but could 
concentrate on the message of Christmas instead.” 

Pitfalls? If you want to try something like this, 
make sure you have a good tape recorder. Cheap ma- 
chines may give you mechanical difficulties, and these 
will interrupt your “do it yourself” taping program. It 
has happened to us. 

We can see nothing less than homemade movies as 
a future development in the audio-visual course we are 
taking. After that, we'll have to wait for new machines 
to be invented before we can add another twist. 





WOULD YOU AGREE? 


So many people are quite sure that religion 
means ‘‘knowing"’ something about God — that and 
no more. Did they not learn certain things from the 
Bible at school? Did they not attend a Sunday school? 
. . . They were “educated” in the mathematics and 
literature which they have ceased to remember. Edu- 
cation is for them — though they do not analyze 
their concept —a ‘“‘knowledge"’ experience through 
which it is good to pass. So, in their judgment, in 
relation to God they are ‘‘justified’’ by that know- 
ledge, justified indeed by the things of God which 
they have forgotten, and they pass on to their chil- 
dren the same process of acquiring ‘knowledge,’ 
confident that this is all that Christianity means or 


requires. — Reginald Lumb 
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Because of its exceptional value to the teacher of adults, /nteraction reprints 
Dr. Franzmann’s review of Why So Many Bibles? by Robert G. Bratcher, which 


appeared in The Lutheran Witness. 





by Martin H. Franzmann 


The Bible is here to stay. And so long as it is with 
us, men are going to study it; they are going to read, 
mark, learn, inwardly digest — and translate— the 
Holy Scriptures. It is therefore the most natural thing 
in the world that new translations should be continually 
appearing and should be competing for the ear of the 
church. 

What happened in the case of the King James Ver- 
sion was an exception rather than the rule. The sheer 
beauty of this version has perpetuated it in Christendom 
long after it “naturally” would have been the current 
coin into which the gold of God’s Word was minted. 
That is now history; and one cannot argue with history. 

But this history has had one rather unhappy side 
effect: when our generation witnessed the publication 
of a host of new versions, many people were perplexed 
and disturbed; the most natural thing in the world 
seemed to them somehow unnatural. Consequently the 
discussion of the new versions has tended to generate 
more heat than light — and, strangely enough, the one 
version that followed most closely in the footsteps of 
the King James Version (the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion) has generated the most heat. 


Versions Wonderland Guide 


We are calmer now and in a better position to assess 
new versions as they should be assessed — judiciously, 
intelligently, and with a tender regard for the welfare 
of the people of God. And at just this point there has 
appeared a little book which can be of great help to us 
all in assessing new versions. The book is entitled Why 
So Many Bibles? The author is Robert G. Bratcher 
(his name has, for some reason, been omitted from the 
title page), research associate and staff member of the 
American Bible Society. 

This 44-page book is just what we need to guide us 
through the versions wonderland. It is a scholarly book; 
the author’s standard of comparison in judging versions 
is the original Greek of the New Testament (he confines 
himself to the New Testament), not some other ver- 
sion that he happens to like. It is clear; his scholarship, 
while apparent on every page, is not displayed in tech- 
nical form or language. 

It is judicious and balanced in its judgments; there is 
no bias and no special pleading. It is concrete; Bratcher 
treats five modern versions of the New Testament and 
supports each of his points with quotations from them. 











This is a real value. Talking about versions, or the art 
of translations in general, is like talking about sin in 
general; no one gets hurt — and no one is helped. 


Not for Professionals 


Moreover, this book is brief. Professional students 
might wish for greater fullness and more detail in the 
exposition. But this is not a book for professionals, 
though written by a professional; and the layman will 
rejoice at getting so much meat in so compact a dish 
at so small a price (25 cents). 

After an introduction in which he points, by way of 
examples, to the “exciting discoveries” awaiting the 
reader in the New Testament, “which he can now read” 
(p. 7), the author addresses himself to three questions: 
(1) “Why do we need a new translation?” (2) “Why 
do we have so many translations?” and (3) ‘What is 
the best New Testament?” 

To the first question, “Why do we need new trans- 
lations? Bratcher gives a fivefold answer. The first is. 
“Our language is changing.” Even people like myself, 
who love the language of the old King James Version 
with an irrational and undying love, are quickly over- 
whelmed on this point. 

Words and phrases like “conversation” (1 Peter 
3:1), “fetched a compass” (Acts 28:13), “took up our 
carriages” (Acts 21:15) simply do not say today what 
they said in 1611; and it is futile to cite a hundred pas- 
sages of haunting beauty from the old version as evi- 
dence for the defense. Beauty is good, for God created 
it; but it is no substitute for intelligibility. 


Better Knowledge 


The second answer is: “We understand the New 
Testament language better.” The author contents him- 
self with seven examples on this point; they are well 
chosen and striking examples, and the author’s own joy 
of discovery shimmers through his discussion of them. 
His comment on a more adequate rendering of 2 Corin- 
thians 5:5, made possible by our increased knowledge 
of the Greek of the New Testament, is: “How the 
words sing and shout with the confident assurance the 
Holy Spirit plants in our hearts!” (P. 12) 

Language and life cannot be divorced; language re- 
flects history; and so it is only natural that the third 
answer should be: “We have a better knowledge of 
New Testament times.” Bratcher points out, for ex- 
ample, that the words of the owner of the vineyard to his 
disgruntled workmen in Matthew 20:15 are translated 
accurately enough in the literal word-for-word render- 
ing of the King James Version: “Is thine eye evil, be- 
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cause I am good?” It is not increased knowledge of 
New Testament Greek but a better knowledge of how a 
first-century Jews thought and spoke that enables the 
modern translater to render the sentence more freely 
and more accurately: “Are you jealous because I am 
kind?” (P. 16) 


“Through His Blood” 


The fourth answer, “We have a better and older 
Greek text,” should help clear up a difficulty felt by 
many readers of the New Testament when first con- 
fronted by one of the new versions. They found that 
the modern version differed in its foundation (that is, 
the Greek text on which the translation was based) 
from the King James Version. 

The Revised Standard Version, for example, omitted 
the familiar phrase “through His blood” from the sen- 
tence, “We have redemption through His blood” in 
Colossians 1:14. The first reaction of many people who 
could not know better (and of some who should have 
known better) was to conclude that the translators had 
been unfaithful to the “original text” or had arbitrarily 
cut out a reference to blood, etc. 

The translators, of course, did nothing of the sort; 
they had actually gone back to the “original text” of 
Colossians as preserved in the best and oldest copies. 
copies which the King James translators did not have. 
And men who retained the reference to blood in the 
parallel passage, Ephesians 1:7, where the original un- 
doubtedly included the words “through His blood,” are 
not dealing arbitrarily with passages that refer to the 
precious blood of our Lord. 


Refreshing Contrast 

Bratcher’s relatively long (pp. 18 to 24) section on 
this aspect of the translator's task is so lucid and so free 
of technicalities that any attentive reader will be able 
to follow it readily — and will probably shed a few 
prejudices in the process. He will probably be freed of 
some fears also, for the author is here as everywhere 
reverent and circumspect in his approach. There is a 
refreshing contrast to some journalistic treatments of 
the question of the text of the Bible; they have some- 
times been more sensational than informative and have 
needlessly disturbed people who had no way of checking 
the journalist’s exaggeration against the facts. 

The fifth answer to the first question is: “We have a 
better understanding of the translator’s task.” Here, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the limitations im- 
posed by the necessity of being brief made themselves 
felt. The subject is a big one, and there is more room 








for differences of opinion here than in the other areas. 
But what is said is good, down-to-earth, basic stuff, and 
the examples given are to the point and illuminating. 

Bratcher’s second major question is: “Why do we 
have so many translations?” In answering it the author 
first distinguishes between translations sponsored by 
church groups, usually done by committees, and those 
carried out by individual translators, and points to the 
motives that prompt groups or individuals to revise ex- 
isting versions or produce new ones. These are, in the 
case of church groups, the felt need for replacing ver- 
sions that are “in many places deficient, obscure, and 
misleading” (p. 29) and, in the case of individuals, the 
“conviction . . . that the Bible-reading public is missing 
the depth and richness of the original by employing a 
version that is deficient in one way or the other.” 
(p. 30) 

Variety — Cause for Rejoicing 

He believes — rightly, I think — that “the variety 
of modern translations is a cause for rejoicing,” since 
it “demonstrates the continuing vitality of the Word of 
God in its constant contemporaneousness” (p. 30). 
The bulk of this section consists of a perceptive ap- 
praisal of five modern versions of the New Testament, 
three of them by individuals (Goodspeed, C. Kingsley 
Williams, Phillips) and two the products of church- 
sponsored committees (the Revised Standard Version 
and the New English Bible: New Testament). 

So far as I am able to judge (I am not familiar with 
Williams), the criticism offered is valid and the assess- 
ment made is fair. Bratcher gives rather generous 
samplings of all the versions discussed, to enable the 
reader to judge, to some degree at least, for himself. 


Purpose Decisive 

As for the third question, “What is the best New 
Testament?” Bratcher wisely refuses to give an un- 
qualified answer. He urges the reader to make use of 
several translations in order to be variously enriched. 
He distinguishes between the purposes for which a 
translation is to be used: private study or public wor- 
ship, rapid survey or intensive study. 

My own experience in the study and in the pew 
leads me to concur in his judgment that the Revised 
Standard Version is the best for systematic study and 
for corporate worship. But one need not agree with this 
judgment in order to profit from studying this slight 
but meaty book. 


This review originally appeared in The Lutheran Witness. 


Why So Many Bibles? by Robert G. Bratcher may be ordered 
from Concordia Publishing House. 
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DAVID KING OF ISRAEL 


By William M. Taylor. (Baker Book 
House, 433 pages, $2.95) 


RUTH THE GLEANER AND 
ESTHER THE QUEEN 


By William M. Taylor. (Baker Book 
House, 269 pages, $2.95) 


William Taylor was born in Scot- 
land (1829), studied for the ministry, 
became pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York (1872), lectured at 
His Bible Bi- 
ographies appeared in the following 
order: David King of Israel (1875), 
Elijah the Prophet (1876), Peter the 
Apostle (1876), Daniel the Beloved 
(1878), Moses the Lawgiver (1879), 
Joseph the Prime Minister (1886), 
Ruth and Esther (1891), Paul the Mis- 
sionary (1892). A reprint of the series 
was made in 1914. When the supply 
was exhausted, the books became 


Yale and elsewhere. 


scarce and the author was forgotten. 

We mention this because some 
writers do their task so thoroughly 
that their books are not likely ever to 
get out of date. Taylor's Bible Bi- 
ographies are perennial in this sense. 
His first volumes were so well received 
that he continued to add new titles 
over a 17-year period. 

Taylor made a painstaking study of 
the Biblical characters, e. g., David. 
He lived himself into David's charac- 
ter like an actor who becomes a Ham- 
let while playing the role of Hamlet. 
He consulted the best writers on the 
character he was treating, then di- 
vided his subject matter to cover all 
important aspects of the character's 
life. 

Out of this intensive companion- 
ship with the people he wrote about 


came these delightful biographies 
with their keen insights into the mo- 
tives and actions of men like David. 
Following the presentation of the his- 
torical facts as found in the Bible, the 
author sets down a number of prac- 
tical observations which help the 
reader to see what the lesson means 
for his own daily life. 

We urge pastors and parish school 
teachers to purchase the series. The 
eight-volume set should by all means 
be placed in the church library for the 
use of Sunday school teachers also. 
The teacher will be enriched person- 
ally by these studies, and he will gain 
insights that will pay off when his 
lesson deals with David, Ruth, Esther, 
and the other characters here por- 
trayed. A.C. M. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


By George H. Adkins (Bethany, 128 
pages, $2.50) 


Tools for Teachers may sound like 
a dull description of teaching aids. 
It's actually not dull at all. The book 
outlines the standard teaching meth- 
ods and points out how they can be 
used most effectively in the church 
school. 

The treatment of each method is 
Mr. Adkins keeps re- 
minding readers of the dangers of 


entirely sane. 


forgetting the educational purpose of 
whatever method they select. He cau- 
tions repeatedly against allowing a 
method to become an end in itself. 
The author wrote this handy little 
book because he believed ‘‘he could 
help break down the ‘unbelief bar- 
rier’ about some of the teaching 
methods if workers could not only 
read about methods, but also see 
them illustrated with photographs.” 
For this 
sprinkled with good photos, many of 
which the author took himself. Un- 


fortunately one photo of a black- 


reason the book is well 


board displays some subject matter 
conservative Christians 
cept. 


cannot ac- 


Tools for Teaching can itself be a 
tool for improving the teaching of the 
church school worker who puts its 
suggestions into practice. If it were a 
movie, we'd rate it four stars. 

P.H. P. 


WOMEN WHO MADE 
BIBLE HISTORY 


By Harold J. Ockenga (Zondervan, 
239 pages, $3.50) 


This book, written by a Bible 
scholar, tells the story of women who 
were chosen to play a part in Bible 
history. To do this the author also 
helps us to know the people by whom 
she was surrounded and the times in 
which she lived. The book therefore 
gives the reader a good overview of 
Bible history. 

For the teacher another great value 
of the book is that it makes the Bible 
account a living, moving portrayal of 
what happened. The teacher thus 
sees good storytelling technique illys- 
trated throughout the book. But what 
the reader will appreciate most will 
be to find the Gospel message clearly 
presented in chapter after chapter. 

Erna C. Feucht 























“On school days she’s my arithmetic 


teacher. But on Sundays she turns 
into a Christian teacher!” 
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The same magazine offers another suggestion to 


Children listen to stories about Jesus in a setting teachers of preschoolers. Since little tots associate “go- 
that recalls the place where He was born. This ex- ing someplace” with hats, it’s good procedure to remove 
tension Sunday school of Grace Evangelical Lutheran your hat in any preschool classroom so the children 


Church (Missouri Synod) in Akron, Ohio, is being held know you intend to stay. 
in a building that was once the stable at Stan Hywet 


Hall, a private mansion that is now a cultural center. In its Source Material for Sunday School Associa- 
The church is planning to relocate in the neighborhood tions for 1960 the Michigan District of The Lutheran 
near the hall and is holding Sunday school classes there Church — Missouri Synod stressed some points regard- 
until the move can be accomplished. ing stewardship training worth noting any year. Al- 
though space does not permit listing all of these here, 

If the present trend continues, U. S. Sunday schools especially worth mentioning in the area of “Teaching 
will need to depend on real mission outreach for future Stewardship of Treasure” were five things the teacher 
rowth, rather than on a rising birth rate. There were can do to train pupils in proper giving habits: 1. Serve 
4,000 fewer births in the U.S. in 1960 than there were as an example in Christian giving. (For this reason all 
in 1959, continuing a 4-year birth rate decline. This teachers and officers of the Sunday school should also 
decline is especially noticeable in the South, where the have Sunday school offering envelopes.) 2. Always 


birth rate dropped 5 per cent between 1950 and 1960. speak of Christian giving as a joyful privilege. 3. Em- 
phasize God’s love for us in Christ as the reason for 









































Astronaut John H. Glenn’s response to Russian all true giving. 4. Visit the homes of pupils to discuss 
cosmonaut Gherman Titov’s remark that he didn’t see in a tactful manner what the parents can and should 
God in outer space is worth repeating — and remember- do to assist in training the child in the stewardship 
ing. Col. Glenn said that he didn’t see God either. “The of treasure. 5. Commend the pupils for progress in 
God I pray to,” commented America’s first man to orbit stewardship attitudes. 
the globe, “is not so small . . . that I can expect to meet 
Him on some little trip 1 might make.” What makes a “good teacher”? Here is what 150 

Ohio school administrators consider desirable charac- 

Let’s not shy away from the idea of using teaching teristics for beginning teachers, ranked in order of im- 
machines in Christian education, urges the /nternational portance. 1. The teacher apparently likes children. 
Journal of Religious Education in a recent editorial. 2. The teacher has demonstrated ability to work with 
The writer of the editorial points out that we have people. 3. The teacher inspires confidence. 4. The 
been using mechanical devices for years: projectors, teacher expresses himself well. 5. The teacher is 
viewers, tape recorders, etc. While the teaching ma- pleasant and basically happy. 6. The teacher is well 
chine can never replace the teacher, the programed poised. The list would serve well for desirable charac- 
machine and workbook can be used to speed up the teristics of a church school teacher if a new first point 
acquiring of information, thus allowing the teacher more were added: The teacher is himself an informed child of 
time and energy for doing the things that only he God, who, out of love for his Savior, wants to serve Him 

26 can do. in the church school. 
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you mean 
we can 


cave 
by ordering 
five 


or more? 


Sure you can. And if each issue of /nteraction is to accomplish 
what it sets out to do — help each teacher in the church school 
grow in teaching skills and insights — then every teacher ought to 
have a copy to keep for himself. 

For only two dollars a year — less than 17¢ a month — every 
teacher on your staff can have his own copy of this resource 
mailed to his home 12 times a year. That’s if you have five or more 
teachers ordering at once. But even at the individual subscription 
price of $2.50, Interaction is a “best buy.” 





To: Interaction 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave.. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


[] Please enter my subscription for one year @ $2.50. 


a ee See 
Address — 
a a 


(_] We wish to subscribe at the bulk rate of $2.00 per 
subscription. Four or more additional names and 
addresses are attached on a sheet of paper. 





Subscription payment of $ enclosed. 


Please bill later. 


Be sure to Include Your List of Additional Names 
(On “bill later” orders, bill will be sent to name 
above) 








